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want to know the value of the favours he in- 
tended to confer, and as if he thought the 
person he dealt with would not cheat him but 
‘through poverty and want, and was in that 
‘case welcome. His stature was small for 
‘an Indian; his person disagreeable to look 
|at—having to appearance a bit cut off the end 
‘of his nose. But this, I was told, is a natural 
\family mark, and I remember to have seen 
PHILADELPHIA. | other Indians disfigured in the same way. 
|He was very reserved in common—one of 


| 


—_—_—_— _ — omnes - ones - ae o> | 


—————————"* few words; but to those with whom he would 

For “The Friend.” | be free, there appeared under his outside 

TRAITS OF ABORIGINAL CHARACTER. | cloudy countenance a very captivating brighit- 
ness, innocency, and cheerful simplicity. 

Peter was born and brought up (he told 
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The following highly interesting letter is 
offered to “‘ The Friend,” as a contribution | 


| gation she lay under to him was of such a 
nature, that though he gave her entire liberty 
she could not be easy to accept it, but was at 

|his disposal.” He then made her his wife, 
and, as she told me, was a tender kind hus- 
| band ; and that though she could not say she 
|loved him, yet she hoped she should do all in 
|her power faithfully to serve him. 
| Jemmy Wilson is a Delaware, and no war- 
| rior, which I wondered at, and asked him his 
| reason for; he answered, that killing people 
| was against his mind, and he could not do it. 
| Some of his warrior relations had presented 
| him with two captives, a woman and a little 
|boy ; the woman became his wife. 

| Ata treaty held with the western Indians 


to the materials for that fuller history of our 
natiye tribes, which justice and humanity 
alike require at our hands. It will be found, 
perhaps, quite equal in interest to some of 
the extracts which our worthy editor is so 
fond of inserting from certain papers; and 
may chance to please some of his readers 
quite as much as if the heroes were of sabler 
hue. 


}me) near Albany ; he is a Mingoe (or six na-|in the year 1759, at Fort Pitt, it was agreed, 
|tion) and of the tribe of the Mohawks; has/|as at other treaties, that the Indians should 
|lived several years among the Delawares on | restore their captives. Jemmy Wilson, to 
| Ohio, but, I think he said, he never was at|comply as far as was incumbent on himself 
jwar. This Peter, with two of h.s frieads,| with the national engagement, and at the 
'was at a council held by a party of Dela-|same time undoubtedly gratifying his own 
| wares, then lately returned from an incursion | humane disposition, the following spring 
\into Virginia, from whence they had brought | brought his wife and £100 worth of skins 


|captive a woman; and, as they had lost one |to the provincial store, and ordered them to 


or more of their number, this council was 


oe ~ae" held, whether, as customary in such cases, 
aborigines more characteristic than those | ‘ ‘ ‘ s 
; Ses they should sacrifice their captive. The re- 
here related. Their authenticity is unques- | ° . r ; 
: ’ : ., |sult was for the sacrifice. The woman was 
tionable. The writer was the son of Josiah 
* : ; bound to a stake and wood brought for the 
Langdale, a minister of the Society of Friends ™ 


~" | purpose. 

e ritain, whose e P . . 
from Great Britain, whose same fr quently | Peter, as he confesses, was in love with 
occurs in the journals of his time. He was) 


| this woman, and offered the council for her 


also the maternal grandfather of the late | . . —s 
benevolent and public spirited Samuel Coates. | "edemption any Seay Wieen..06 She 


es , worth £100, and was the whole of what he 
Part of a letter from John Langdale to Ben- | pressing them to take it. This offer was Te. 
jamin Franklin, Esq. | jected, and the council persisted in their de- 

Soon after I went to Pittsburg in the year | termination, and were about to set fire to the 
1760, George Allen, my predecessor in the} pile. Peter went then with his gun to the 
agency at the provincial store, told me the | place, and beckoned to his friends to do the 
following stories, which, from the strong im-| same; calling to the council and desiring to 
pression they made upon my mind at that | see who would set fire to the wood, declaring 
time, I believe I remember circumstantially |it should not be done until they had killed 
now ; especially Peter’s, as I had intimate} him and his friends. For such, is reported, 
acquaintance with him, and had examined |are the obligations of friendship among In- 
his wife with respect to the latter generous |dians, that each must support the other and 
part of his offer to her of her entire liberty | give up himself implicitly at the call of his 
of choice. | friend in all cases of exigency. ‘This resolu- 
And Jemmy Wilson I questioned as far as | tion of the three caused another council to be 

I dared intrude without offence to his singu-| held, in which it appeared they were not so 
lar modesty ; when he came to the store, as| thirsty of an enemy’s blood, as to make way 
he frequently did, and seldom brought less) to shed it through the bodies of their friends. 
than £40 worth of skins (for he was an ex-|They agreed to take Peter’s goods and de- 
cellent hunter) he usually bought many suits | liver him the woman. 
of Indian clothing. Once I asked him if he|her to his cabin, he told her what he had 
kept store; he answered, no! and I thought | given, and his passion for her ; adding, it was 
looked sour and disordered, as if he should| beneath him to take any advantage of his 
take ill any particular questions on that sub- | property in her towards forcing her will, and 
ject. He never enquired into the value of| that she was at full liberty to accept or refuse 
each bundle of skins sold, nor into the par-| him, as would be most easy to her own mind. 
ticulars of the goods bought, as if he did not | She considered of it, and told him “ the obli- 


I have met with few anecdotes of the| 





When he had taken) 


| be divided into two equal parts, and gave one 
of them to his wife, desiring her to take the 
value in such goods as she best liked, which 
she accordingly did. He then gave her a 
horse, and conducted her safe to her friends 
among the inhabitants, and after staying with 
her a week, said to her, ‘“* Now you are safe 
from danger, among your friends, and out 
of my power. You know how I have wed 
jand loved you—speak freely; are you willing 
|to go back with me and continue to be my 
|wife or not?” She acknowledged his kind 
jusage of her, but was not willing to return 
| with him. 

| ‘The generous spirit of this good man, this 
friend of the human race, was not damped by 
|his wife’s refusal. He returned directly to 
|his own home and brought the captive boy 
also to the provincial store, and had the re- 
maining £50 divided into two parcels and 
gave the boy one of them, desiring him to 
| take the value in such goods as best pleased 
his fancy; which the lad accordingly did, 
and then Jemmy Wilson conducted him also 
| to the inhabitants. 

The best employment of a great and able 
| man is io remove the prejudices and inform 
the judgment of the ignorant and well mean- 
ing; and as none have greater power and 
abilities than thyself, so none have more ap- 
proved themselves the friend of human kind, 
‘in all such services as these. It is the tem- 
per of the present times to be altogether un- 
believing any good of Indians. The ani- 
mosities occasioned by it have produced some 
very bad effects, and are not yet subsided. 
| hope, therefore, that the same guardian 











influences will not now be wanting, when they 
are most necessary, and I must confess it was 
only from a persuasion of this that I have 
furnished thee with two instances, out of 


many others that have fallen under my ob-'| 


servatfon, of generosity and honour in a peo- 
ple, savage and uncivilized as we think them, 
but in reality as benevolent, as kind, and faith- 
ful as ourselves. This I do not speak from 
partial favour to them, but is the result of a 
strict and close examination, which my long 
residence among, and intimate connection with 
them, gave me best opportunity of making. In 
short, as enemies I cannot favour them; but 
I think, also, that as friends they should not 
be despised. 

I am, as always, with impressions of respect, 

Thy most assured friend, 
Joun Lanepate. 

Haddonfield, March 24, 1764. 

To the foregoing facts, illustrative of In- 
dian character, for furnishing which we thank 
our correspondent, we add the following as an 
appropriate accompaniment, taken from one 
of our exchange papers. 

Interesting Incident in the. History of Ken- 
tucky. 

It is a fact that the celebrated Miami chief, 
Little Turtle, made application to the legisla- 
ture of Kentucky, about 1803 or 1804, for 
the passage of a law, concurrent with other 
states bordering on the Indian territory, to 
prohibit their citizens from selling spirituous 
and intoxicating liquors to the Indians. 

The arguments of this singular orator of 
nature were powerful. He appeared before 
a committee of the boards, and ably discussed 
the subject of intemperance ; his arguments 
had the desired effect. An act passed on the 
subject, to go into operation providing the 
legislature of Ohio (then a new state) would 
pass a similar law restraining her citizens 
from similar acts. The legislative body whose 
duty it was to act in Ohio omitted it. The 
law of Kentucky fell of course. The unwea- 
ried Indian chief was not easily discouraged. 
Though baffled in the outset, he persevered ; 
nor did he, as many a white man would have 
done, give it over as a “vain attempt.” But 
in the years 1805 and 1806, Little Turtle 
betook himself to various methods to accom- 
plish this truly desirable object. By every 
argument in his power he laboured to gain 
over to his cause influential and religious 
characters, and urged on them to recommend 
the measure to the president of the United 
States, which, by the legislature of Ohio, at 
its session of 1804, had been neglected. For 
this purpose Little Turtle travelled through 
various parts of the United States, and among 
the rest betook himself to the Quakers. Being 
permitted to deliver his sentiments publicly, 
perhaps at a yearly meeting of the Friends’ 
Society, he expressed himself nearly as fol- 
lows : 


“ My White Brothers,—Many of your red | Long neglected, and almost unknown to our 
brothers in the west have long since discover- | citizens, it has quietly worked its way to no- 
ed, and now deeply lament, the great evil of| tice and approbation. Every successive modi- 


drunkenness. 


It has been many years since | fication, suggested by this board and adopted 
it was first introduced amongst us by our/by the legislature, has, in practice, evinced 


THE FRIEND. 


white brothers ; Indians do not know how to 
make strong drink. If it be not shortly: 
stopped among our people it will be our ruin. 
We are now in consequence of it a miserable 
people. We are poor and naked. We have 
made repeated attempts to suppress this evil 
and have failed. We want our white brothers 
to help us and we will try again. 

“ Brothers,—We want you to send to our 
great father the president of the United States, 
and let him know our deplorable situation, that 
the bad men among our white brothers may be 
stopped from selling whisky to the Indians. 
Could you, my brothers, see the evil of this 
barbarous practice you would pity the poor 
Indians! 

“« Brothers,—When a white man trading 
in our country meets an Indian, he asks him 
the first time, ‘ Take a drink ;’ he says ‘ No.’ 
He asks the second time, ‘ Take a drink—good 
whisky ;’ he says ‘No.’ He asks him the 
third time, ‘ Take a drink, no hurt you;’ he 
takes a little; then he wants more and then 
more. Then the trader tells him he must 
buy. He then offers his gun; the white man 
takes it. Next his skins: white man takes 
them. He at last offers his shirt: white man 
takes it. 

** When he gets sober, he begins to enquire 
‘ Where is my gun?’ He is told, ‘ You sold it 
for whisky.’ ‘Where are my skins?’ ‘ You 
sold them for whisky.’ ‘*Where is my shirt ’’ | lighted, and ever since continued to feed, that 
‘You sold it for whisky!’ Now, my white | beacon which now illuminates the state, and 
brothers, imagine to yourselves the deplorable | gives fair promise, ere long, to spread the 
situation of that man, who has a wife and | light of universal education over every moun- 
children at home, dependent on him and in ajtain, plain, and valley of our wide spread 
starving condition, when he himself is with- | commonwealth. 
out a shirt.” The subjoined table, made out from the 

The speech of which the above is the sub-/| certified returns of the teachers, presents a 
stance, was with other documents transmitted | correct statement of the number of scholars 
by the Quakers to Mr. Jefferson, when he | now enrolled in the schools, and of their dis- 
was in office as president of the United States. | tribution. 

By him it was transmitted to the governor of| Scnoot Hovses—Jan. Ist, 1839. 
Ohio, with a pressing request (see Journals} First Section. Boys. Girls. Total. 
H. R. 1808-9) that it should be laid before | Model School, . - 209 217 426 


itssown nesessity and usefélness, and instantly 
wor the approval of-all. 

Thus, the change im the monitorial sys- 
tem, as originally introduced in Lancasterian 
schools—the release from many of the tram- 
mels and impediments of that early and crude 
plan—the employment, even at a greater ex- 
pense, of assistant teachers—the salutary in- 
fluence of female teachers in aid of the mas- 
ter, in the boys’ school, the infant and primary 
schools at one end of the scale, and the noble 
completion of the fabric at the other by the 
establishment of a High School, presenting 
facilities for full academical education, all 
now bear the seal of successful and triumph- 
ant experiment. A judicious and faithful ad- 
ministration of the plan is now alone required ; 
its gradual and certain extension to meet the 
wants of the district, is amply secured—in- 
deed, it is inherent in its original structure and 
organization. Far and wide may its blessings 
extend, and long may it stand a proud monu- 
ment, at once of the far-sighted policy—the 
calm judgment—the energy—the persever- 
ance and boundless liberality of Philadelphia. 
The administrators of this system for the last 
twenty years, may, without the charge of 
undue self-gratulation, be permitted to claim 
credit, not only for the good accomplished in 
their own vicinity, but for the higher and 
more extensive distinction of having first 


the legislature of the state at its next session. | Infant School, . . 131 116 247 
He did so. The legislature with great promp- | Locust street, . . 283 194 477 
titude acted on the subject, and passed the| North Western, 243 243 486 
excellent law which is now in force on that| Infant School do. . — — 262 
subject. North Eastern, (new school 
What an example has been set by this In-| to be opened Aprill,) — — — 
dian chief, worthy the imitation of any great|South Eastern, . . . 204 232 436 
man ! Infant School,do. . . — — £224 
—_— South Western School, . 194 141 335 
SORES: Ceeam Infant School, do. — — 209 
Abstract of the Twenty-first Annual Report | Lomiard street (coloured),245 213 458 
of the Controllers of the Public Schools of| Second Section. 
the City and County of Philadelphia, com-| Third street School, - . 279 251 530 
posing the first School District of Pennsyl-| New Market street School, 226 217 443 
vania. N. Liberties, (coloured,) 89 52 132 
The past school year has run its course in| Third Section. 
undisturbed health, entire prosperity, abun-/|Catherine street School, 240 222 462 
dant means, augmented facilities, and, it is| Carpenter street school, (for 
confidently believed, in extended usefulness.! boysonly,). . . . 233 — 233 
A marked and striking feature of improve-| Reed street School, . . 217 198 415 
ment is the general favour into which the; Fourth Section. 
system is now received by the community.| Penn Township School,. 265 236 501 
Fair Mount School, . 114 169 223 
Francisville, (no report,) —- — — 
Ninth Section. 
Moyamensing School, 233 216 449 
Infant School,. . . . 127 140 267 
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Tenth Section. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Palmer st. Public School, 229 244 473 
Master street School, . 234 200 434 
Do. Infant School, — — 372 
Sixty-two Primary Schools, 
averaging each, say 85 
Ce ae 
Outer sections, estimated at 









5270 
5050 
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Thus during the past year, it appears, that, 
including the estimated number in the schools 
in the country parts of the district, from which 
condensed reports are not received, upwards 
of eighteen thousand pupils have been enjoy- 
ing the advantages of regular instruction, 
throughout the whole year, in the city and 
county of Philadelphia. 

By reference to the last annual report, it 
will be seen that the controllers then an- 
nounced to their fellow citizens the fact, that 
they had, at some cost, obtained a suitable 
lot for the erection of a High School; and 
had laid the corner stone of that structure, 
on the 19th day of September, 1837. Since 
that period, a building, admirably adapted to 
its intended uses, has been completed on the 
east of Penn Square, near the mint of the 
United States, professors in various branches 
of Classical, English Belles Lettres, Mathe- 
matical, Astronomical, and Physical science 
appointed, the school opened, and an adequate 
number of pupils, after due examination, have 
been admitted. Lectures are delivered on 
Natural History, Comparative Anatomy, Bo- 
tany, Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology. 
The French, German and Spanish languages, 
will be added as classes are formed. ‘The 
school is now in the most satisfactory condi- 
tion. ‘To this edifice has been appended an 
astronomical observatory, with facilities and 
advantages as great as were consistent with 
its location in a city, and the means at hand 
for its construction and supply of instruments, 
some of which, now nearly completed at 
Munich, in Bavaria, it is hoped, will prove 
superior to any heretofore introduced into our 
country. The vast advantages of such an 
establishment to the pupils of this school, to 
the best interests of geographical, nautical, 
and astronomical science; and to the enviable 
distinction of our noble commonwealth, are 
too obvious to need comment here. 

The annual review of our schools, warrants 
the assertion, that they are in a sound, healthy 
and improving condition; in higher favour 
with parent and pupil, and the community, 
than they have ever been, eagerly sought, 
well filled, and faithfully conducted. Great 
as the expense has been, in providing build. 
ings and establishing schools, the controllers 
are now earnestly solicited from many neigh- 
bourhoods, to extend and multiply them—but 
are necessarily precluded from a more rapid 
increase of their establishments, by due re- 
gard to economy in their annual expenditure, 
and a justifiable unwillingness to overtax the 
princely liberality of the citizens of this first 
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* Costing about six dollars per year for each pupil, 
after deducting the amount charged to real estate from 
the expenditures, 
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district, for the support of the public school | was always the custom of the old hands to join. 
system. Upon its maintenance, they are con-| Feeling some curiosity to ascertain the cause 
vinced, the best interests of our republic | of this unusual diffidence, I occasionally allow- 
mainly depend. ed my eyes to wander to the spot where our 
— sturdy hunter stood looking moodily upon us, 
as the calamet passed from hand to hand 
around the circle, and I thought I perceived 
We offer another extract from Townsend’s| im now and then cast a furtive glance at 
unpretending volume, chiefly on account of | one of the Indians who sat opposite to me, 
the specimen of the hunter or backwoods- and sometimes his countenance would assume 
man character in the person of Richardson, | an expression almost demoniacal, as though 
depicted, as we think, with spirit, and pro-|the most fierce and deadly passions were 
bably to the life. raging in his bosom. [| felt certain that 
—_ hereby hung a tale, and I watched for a cor- 
Last night, while I was serving on guard, responding expression, or at least a look of 
I observed an unusual commotion among our consciousness, in the face of my opposite 
band of horses, a wild neighing, snorting, and | neighbour, but expression there was none. 
plunging, for which I was unable to account. | His large features were settled in a tran- 
I directed several of my men to go in and quillity which nothing could disturb; and as 
appease them, and endeavour to ascertain the | he puffed the smoke in huge volumes from 
cause. ‘They had scarcely started, however, | his mouth, and the fragrant vapour wreathed 
when about half of the band broke their|and curled around his head, he seemed the 
fastenings, snapped the hopples on their legs, | embodied spirit of meekness and taciturnity. 
and went dashing right through the midst of| The camp moved soon after, and I lost no 
the camp. Down went several of the tents,|time in overhauling Richardson, and asking 
the rampart of goods was cleared in gallant | an explanation of his singular conduct. 
style, and away went the frightened animals “Why,” said he, “that Injen that sat 
at full speed over the plain. ‘The whole camp | opposite to you is my bitterest enemy. I 
was instantly aroused. ‘The horses that re-|was once going down alone from the rendez- 
mained, were bridled as quickly as possible ;| vous with letters for St. Louis, and when I 
we mounted them without saddles, and set off| arrived on the lower part of the Platte river, 
in hard pursuit after the fugitives. The | (just a short distance beyond us here,) I fell 
night was pitch dark, but we needed no light |in with about a dozen Ottos. They were 
to point out the way, as the clattering of | known to be a friendly tribe, and I therefore 
hoofs ahead on the hard ground of the prairie | felt no fear of them. I dismounted from my 
sounded like thunder. After riding half an| horse and sat with them upon the ground. 
hour, we overtook about forty of them, and|It was in the depth of winter; the ground 
surrounding them with difficulty, succeeded | was covered with snow, and the river was 
in driving them back, and securing them as/frozen solid. While I was thinking of no- 
before. "Twenty men were then immediately | thing but my dinner, which I was then about 
despatched to scour the country, and bring in | preparing, four or five of the cowards jumped 
the remainder. This party was headed by|on me, mastered my rifle, and held my arms 
Mr. Lee, our missionary, (who, with his | fast, while they took from me my knife and 
usual promptitude, volunteered his services,)| tomahawk, my flint and steel, and all my 
and they returned early this morning, bring- | ammunition. ‘They then loosed me, and told 
ing nearly sixty more. We find, however, | me to be off. I begged them to give me my 
upon counting the horses in our possession, | rifle and a few loads of ammunition, or I 
that there are yet three missing. should starve before I could reach the settle. 
While we were at breakfast, three Indians, | ments. _No—I should have nothing, and if I 
of the Otto tribe, came to our camp to see,|did not start off immediately, they would 
and smoke with us. ‘These were men of| throw me under the ice of the river. And,” 
rather short stature, but strong and firmly | continued the excited hunter,—while he 
built. ‘Their countenances resemble, in gene- | ground his teeth with bitter, and uncontrol- 
ral expression, those of the Kanzas, and their | lable rage,—*that man that sat opposite to 
dresses.are very similar. We are all of| you was the chief of them. He recognised 
opinion, that it is to these Indians we owe| me, and knew very well the reason why I 
our difficulties of last night, and we have no| would not smoke with him. [I tell you, sir, 
doubt that the three missing horses are now | if ever 1 meet that man in any other situation 
in their possession; but as we cannot prove | than that in which I saw him this morning, 
it upon them, and cannot even converse with |1’l! shoot him with as little hesitation as I 
them, (having no interpreters,) we are com-| would shoot a deer. Several years have 
pelled to submit to our loss in silence. Per- | passed since the perpetration of this outrage, 
haps we should even be thankful that we have | but it is still as fresh in my memory as ever, 
not lost more. and I again declare, that if ever an opportu- 
While these people were smoking the pipe | nity offers, I will kill that man.” “ But, 
of peace with us, after breakfast, | observed | Richardson, did they take your horse also?” 


Journey across the Rocky Mountains. 






that Richardson, our chief hunter, (an expe- 
rienced man in this country, of a tall and | 
iron frame, and almost child-like simplicity 
of character, in fact, an exact counterpart of 
Hawk-eye in his younger days,) stood aloof, 





and refused to sit in the circle, in which it 


“To be sure they did, and my blankets, and 
every thing I had, except my clothes.” 
‘“‘ But how did you subsist until you reached 
the settlements? You had a long journey 
before you.” “ Why, set to trappin’ prairie 


squirrels, with little nooses made out of the 
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hairs of my head.” I should remark, that | SHAKERS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 
his hair was so long, that it fell in heavy | 


‘yr . 
masses on his shoulders. But squirrels in| ' lhe ae account of two of the set- | 
winter, R.chardson, I never heard of squirrels | ements of this very singular people will, | 
in winter.” “ Well, but there was plenty of probably, interest most of the readers of | 
or a : : : loo Pat ” : Y ’ 

them, though; little white ones, that lived | aa home 4 ad from H. Coleman’s | 
among the snow.” ‘“ Well, really, this was | achus eport of the Agriculture of Mas- 
an unpleasant sort of adventure enough, but | S@¢®US¢ ts. 

let me suggest that you do very wrong to| nee 


ELE A EA 


families separate from each other. The land 
is not of the best description, being low, cold, 
and wet; and their attention is mainly direct- 
ed to the cultivation of grass and garden seeds, 
and the keeping of cows and sheep. Their 
first purpose is for their own supply. They 
raise the best they can, and they eat the best 
they raise ; and though from their temperate 


remember it with such blood-thirsty feel- 
ings.” He shook his head with a dogged 
and determined air, and rode off, as if anxious 
to escape a lecture. 

A little sketch of our hunter may perhaps 
not be uninteresting, as he will figure some- 
what in the fullowing pages, being one of the 


principal persons of the party, the ehief|nic river at South-Lee. 


hunter, and a man upon whose sagacity and 
knowledge of the country we all in a great 
measure depended. 

In height, he is several inches over six 
feet, of a spare but remarkably strong and 


vigorous frame, and a countenance of almost | 


infantile simplicity and openness. In dispo- 


sition, he is mild and affable, but when roused | 


to indignation, his keen eyes glitter and 
flash, the muscles of his large mouth work 
convulsively, and he looks the very imper- 
sonation of the spirit of evil. He is impla- 
cable in anger, and bitter in revenge; never 
forgeiting a kindness, but remembering an 
injury with equal tenacity. Such is the cha- 
racter of our hunter, and none who have 
known him as I have, will accuse me of de- 
lineating from fancy. His native place is 
Connecticut, which he left about twelve years 
ago, and has ever since been engaged in 
roaming through the boundless plains and 
rugged mountains of the west, often enduring 
the extremity of famine and fatigue, exposed 
to dangers and vicissitudes of every kind, all 


for the paltry, and often uncertain, pittance | 
He says he is 
now tired of this wandering and precarious 
life, and when he shall be enabled to save 
enough from his earnings to buy a farm in 


of a Rocky Mountain hunter. 


Connecticut, he intends to settle down a quiet 


| 


1. The ‘Family at Tyringham consists or- 
| dinarily of one hundred members. ‘The farm 
|is understocd to contain more than one thou- 
sand acres, principally situated on the side of 
a high hill, and running down into the valley, 
| where it is crossed by the small stream called 
| Hop brook, Which empties into the Housato- 
The view from this 
| eminence, as the prospect extends towards the 
‘northwest, embracing the village of Lenox, 
| ** set upon a hill,” with the whole intervening 
| valley of a diversified aspect and luxuriant 
| soil, the little manufacturing bee-hive of South 
Lee, and the many rich summits every where 
scattered in the background of the picture, 
their tops and sides fringed with the chestnut 
and the rock maple, and the noble pile of 
Saddle-Mountain lying in the distant perspec- 
tive like a contemplative giant in his repose, 
is among the most beautiful of those enchant- 
ing views which are constantly opening upon 
the traveller in this picturesque region. 

The principal object of their farming, at 
Tyringham, is the raising of stock ; neat cattle 
especially. The dairy is well managed ; and 
they have a garden of four or five acres, 
devoted to the raising of garden seeds and 
medicinal herbs, under skilful and successful 
cultivation. ‘Their annual sales have some- 
times amounted to $3,100 ; and they allow to 
their agents twenty-five per cent. commission 
on sales, and take back what is unsold. They 
produce some wheat, corn, and oats ; and they 
are now effecting with great labour and ad- 
mirable skill the redemption of extensive allu- 
vial meadows on Hop brook, by draining, 
rooting out the stumps, and cultivating the 
soil, which will bring these lands under a 





tiller of the soil, and enjoy the sweets of) course of most productive improvement. 


domestic felicity. But this day will probably 
never arrive. Even should he succeed in 


| Of the religion of this peculiar people, it 
|is not for me in this place to speak. A reli- 


realising a little fortune, and the farm should | gion which holds the severest restraint over 


be taken, the monotony and tameness of the 


appetites and passions ever liable by their ex- 


scene wil] weary his free spirit ; he will often| cesses to lead men astray, which encourages 
sigh for a habitation on the broad prairie, or | industry, frugality, mutual love and kindness, 


a ramble over the dreary mountains, where 


his lot has so long been cast. 


We saw to-day several large white wolves, 
The latter is 
one of the most beautiful animals I ever saw. 
When full grown, it is nearly as large as a 
The horns are rather short, with a 
single prong near the top, and an abrupt 
backward curve at the summit like a hook. 
The ears are very delicate, almost as thin as 
aper, and hooked at the tip like the horns. 

he legs are remarkably light and beautifully; 2. 
formed, and as it bounds over the plain, it 
seems scarcely to touch the ground, so ex- 
ceedingly light and agile are its motions. 
This animal is the Antelope furcifer of zoolo- 


and two herds of antelopes. 


deer. 


and that which is certainly not lowest in the 
scale of virtues, the most exemplary neatness 
and order in every thing, is so far entitled to 
respect and commendation. Under whatever 
aspect we view it, we have at least occasion 
to congratulate ourselves, that we live under 
a government tolerant to every honest differ- 
ence of worship and opinion ; and to remem- 
ber, that the same principle, which secures 
freedom to ourselves, should guaranty to 
others a like boon. 

The establishment of the brethren at 
Pittsfield and Hancock, consists of about 
seven hundred acres, lying together; and is 
possessed by three large families, containing 
upwards of three hundred individuals. They 


° and inhabits the western prairies of| are united for all the general purposes of their 


orth America exclusively. 


society ; but in their financial concerns are as 


and careful habits their thrift is remarkable, 
yet the accumulation of property is evidently 
not a principal object with them. They have 
various mechanical contrivances by which 
their labour is abridged or lightened. They 
have made the best use of the water power 
which their place furnishes, and husband it 
with care and economy. ‘They have. an ex- 
tensive saw-mill carried by water, and all 
their fuel is cut in the same way. A simple 
arrangement, which it may appear trifling to 
mention, impressed me by its shrewdness and 
good judgment. Ordinarily, fire-wood is piled 
horizontally, and when exposed to the weather, 
becomes water-soaked and mouldy. Their 
billets of wood being sawed were stacked up 
in convenient piles, the sticks being placed 
upright on the end, so that any water which 
fell upon the pile was immediately drained off. 
After being sawed they were neatly put up 
under cover. 

I have already referred to their magnificent 
barn, built of stone of a circular form, three 
stories in height, ninety-six feet in diameter, 
and capable, as well as may be calculated, of 
containing from three to four hundred tons of 
hay. The carts enter in the second story ; the 
floor or drive-way is continued round by the 
wall for the whole of the circle, so that the 
cart passes round the entire distance, and 
when the hay is discharged, goes out at the 
same door at which it entered. All the hay 
is deposited in the centre. Several loaded 
wagons may stand on the floor, and be shel- 
tered and unloaded at the same time. 

The roof is a beautiful and curious specimen 
of carpentry ; and appears to be most securely 
supported. In the centre of the floor, there 
rises to the apex of the roof a single column 
as large as an admiral’s mast, around which 
a hollow frame of slats is fixed and which 
serves as a ventilator or chimney to discharge 
the steam of the hay. It is open at the top, 
and protected by a small cupola against the 
rain. At the same time the hay is raised 
from the ground, about a foot by an open 
floor of slats, so that there is, while the hay 
is new, a constant circulation of air up this 
chimney; and one of the Friends informed 
me, that the steam passing from the hay in 
this mode was oftentimes so dense, that, to 
use his own expression, “ you could wash 
your hands in it.” The arrangements for the 
cattle are in the lower story, where every 
animal has its place and number, and where 
every cow is designated by a label on the post 
as in milk or otherwise. In this circular 
form there is of course a considerable loss of 
room ; yet the method of feeding is easy ; the 
place is kept clean; the whole arrangements 
are convenient; and the kindly treated ani- 
mals standing around this huge mass of hay, 
have at least the pleasure of seeing the good 
things in store for them. These friends have 
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singular advantages, in the amount of labour 
which they are able ut any time tocommand and 
apply to any object which they have in view; 
and their establishment presents a beautiful 
illustration of the advantages of well directed 
industry, neatness, and order. The great 
rule of domestic economy “a place for every 
thing, and every thing in its place,” is no 
where more strikingly exernplified; and 
though they make no pretensions to the fine 
arts, and have little of what is called taste, 
yet all their arrangements, and the products 
of their labour, exhibit the proofs of thorough- 
ness, permanency, utility, and substantial 
comfort. 

Their dairy is exquisitely neat in every part 
of it. Their piggery is the exclusive con- 
cern of a single individual ; and illustrates the 
utility in a large concern of a division of 
labour and of individual responsibility. ‘They 
have attempted an improvement of their neat 
stock, by the introduction of some of the im- 
proved breeds, and the young stock which 
they were raising from this cross, promised 
extremely well, though no opportunity had 
been had to test its qualities for milk: ‘Their 
land is considered in a great measure unfa- 
vourable to the production of grain: and a 
large portion of their bread stuff, therefore, is 
purchased. They have likewise occasionally 
hired extensive tracts of meadow on the Mo- 
hawk river in the State of (New York, which 
they have cultivated by colonies, in order to 
obtain brush for the manufacture of brooms, 
a branch of business which heretofore they 
have carried on to a considerable extent. 
They keep a large flock of sheep; and all 
their woollen fabrics are manufactured among 
themselves. They likewise are very exten- 
sively engaged in the raising of garden seeds, 
which are put up in a very neat manner, as is 
well known, and distributed over the country. 

A three story brick building or college, 
erected for one of their families, is most re- 
markable for its neatness and the excellence 
of the materials and workmanship. What, by 
the “ world’s people,” is called taste, that is, 
a study of symmetry and beauty in the forms 
of objects, is studiously abjured by this re- 
markable community. Yet, in the perfection 
of finish, which they bestow upon every pro- 
duction of their mechanical industry, they 
show that native perception of fitness, order, 
and harmony, which constitute the elements 
of the most cultivated and refined taste. The 
same amount of expense and labour, of which 
they are never sparing, already devoted to 
the construction of their buildings and the ar- 


themselves even in a slight degree in tasteful 
ornament and embellishment, without impair- 
ing at all the convenience, utility, or perma- 
nence of their works, might have rendered 
them extremely beautiful. In so doing they 


would have found in them a new and prolific | 


source of pleasure, may I not add also of im- 
provement? I know their candour will pardon 
these suggestions which have no unkind ori- 
gin; and which have their foundation in the 
universal beauty of the natural world, as seen 
every where and always even in the perish- 
able crystals of the frost, and the fading tints 
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| 

of the sky, in the plumage of the birds, inthe |try was in due time acknowledged by the 
unrivalled splenduurs of the vegetable world ; | Society. 

in a word, in every production of the Divine} After continuing a widow about three 
power and goodness, from an atom floating in| years, she again entered into the marriage 
the sunbeam to a planet, wheeling its course union with our esteemed friend, Smith Upton. 
in the glittering arches of the skies. |In the spring of 1822, she removed with her 
husband from the place of her nativity to 
Dutchess County, and settled within the 


: ; . ._ \limits of this meeting. Here her exemplary 
gi cyte! — Yook, held fourth |deportment and love for the blessed cause of 


, \Truth soon gained her the notice > 
month, 19th, 1839, concerning our beloved | & ice and esteem 


Friend, Saran M. Upton, deceased. je her Prieade. 


ree | 


She was the daughter of Obed and Lydia 
Mitchell, late of Nantucket, Massachusetts, 
and born the 15th of 10th month, 1788. 

Being from her infancy of a delicate con- 


It being a time of great trial in the Society, 
she bore a Christian testimony against the 
spirit of innovation and misrule, which, even 
then, began to be fearfully exhibited. During 
the desolating storm which soon after follow- 


stitution, she was frequently brought very |ed, her faith and confidence in the Lord Jesus 


low by severe attacks of illness. 


Providence were a blessed means in his Holy 
hand, in weaning her mind and affections from 


And it is| Christ as the Saviour of men, remained firm 
believed that these dispensations of Divine | 


and unshaken; and when Friends were 
assembled in their small meetings for solemn 
worship and discipline, she was frequently 


the perishing things of time, and through His | led to address them in the language of conso- 
love, inducing her to place them on “ things | lation, encouraging to a faithful maintenance 


that accompany salvation.” 
care of religious parents over her early years, 
sroved a blessing to her; and being of an 
amiable disposition, adorned with meekness 
and innocent cheerfulness, she was dutiful to 
her parents, affectionate to her brothers and 
sisters, and kind to all around her. Under 
the influence of Divine love, she frequently 
sought opportunities for religious retirement, 
and for reading the Holy Scriptures, and was 
often tendered in the perusal of the sacred 
truths contained therein, so that those around 
her were edified by her example of early 
piety. Thus, in very early life, she mani- 
fested tokens of Divine visitation, and as she 


The watchful |of our Christian discipline, and to cherish a 
| disposition to be willing to suffer for the cause 


of our Holy Redeemer; not unfrequently 
quoting the language of Holy Writ, “I will 
also leave in the midst of thee an afflicted and 
poor people, and they shall trust in the name 
of the Lord.” 

As she advanced in years, her love and 
devotion to the cause of Christ increased, and 
she was concerned to travel extevsively in the 
service of the gospel; often leaving home in 
great bodily weakness, but possessing a mind 
of uncommon firmness, and relying in faith 
and humility on the mercies of Him who 
“ putteth forth and goeth before” for support, 


rangement of their grounds, had they indulged | of short duration. 


bowed in submission thereto, she was favoured 


she was enabled to accomplish the services 
in a great degree to avoid the vanities and 


required of her, to the peace of her own mind, 
dangers incident to youth, and become a pat-|and to the satisfaction and edification of her 
tern of humility and self-denial to her young Friends. 

friends, while her stability and solid deport-| During the last few years of her life, she 
ment endeared her to those farther advanced | was not much from home. At this period 
in life. As she progressed in the path of|she passed through some close and proving 
righteousness, many deep baptisms and con-| seasons, wherein her spiritual conflicts were 
flicts of spirit attended her, which she en-| many and deep, until He, who saw the inte- 
dured with patience and resignation, until|grity of her heart, was pleased in unmerited 
reduced to a submission to the Divine will.| mercy to say, “* Peace, be still.” 

Being thus instructed in the school of Christ,| Her ministry was sound and weighty, fully 
she was prepared for more conspicuous ser-|evincing the fervency of her concern for the 
vice in His church, and about the twenty-fifth | promotion of the cause of righteousness in the 
year of her age, she appeared in the ministry |earth, and although she was firmly attached 
to the satisfaction of her friends. Previously | to the doctrines and precepts of the gospel as 
to this, she had entered into the married state |embraced by our religious Society, yet her 
with George M. Coffin ;—which connection | love and charity were extended to the differ- 
was, in the ordering of a gracious Providence, | ent professors of the Christian name. 

In less than three years| For the youth, she manifested an affection- 
her dear husband was removed by death. | ate solicitude; greatly desiring their growth 








the Fe this close trial, she had recourse to and establishment in the blessed truth; and 


the Fountain of all consolation for support, | as she had herself reecived much benefit and 

which was in mercy vouchsafed to her. consolation from reading the Holy Scriptures, 
For several years subsequent to the deatli|she felt it to be her duty to recommend to 

of her husband, her time and attention were | this interesting class of Society to pursue a 

assiduously devoted to her sick mother, who, | like practice, as being eminently conducive to 

after an illness of about four years, was re-| their greatest good. 

leased from the trials of time. | She was a kind and affectionate wife, 


Being diligent in the attendance of reli-| managing her domestic concerns with pru- 
gious meetings, and carefully regarding the | dence and discretion ; “ given to hospitality,” 
unfoldings of the Holy Spirit, she expe-|entertaining her Friends with great good 
rienced a growth in her gift, and her minis-| will; and a sincere lover of the servants of 
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Christ. Visiting the sick and afflicted, and 
relieving the poor, were to her interesting 
duties, which she cheerfully performed. 

She was taken ill in 4th month, 1838, with 
a distressing disease, which ultimately put a 
period to her life; but during its progress, 
she was favoured with occasional remissions 
wherein she could enjoy the company of her 
Friends, by whom a cheering hope was in- 
dulged that she might again be restored to 
her usual health and usefulness; but He, who 
*“‘ seeth not as man seeth,” was pleased in his 
adorable wisdom and goodness, otherwise to 
order it. She was often tried with much 
poverty of spirit, which led to “ great search- 
ings of heart,”—and she fervently desired 
that, through all her sufferings and privations 
she might be “ preserved in patience and 
even from a murmuring thought.” Grati- 
tude for favours received, and a patient resig- 
nation to the Divine disposal, were conspicu- 
ously exhibited through her long and suffering 
illness. 

She became more alarmingly ill the 6th 
of 2d month last. And the two following 
days being the time of our Quarterly Meet- 
ing, many Friends calling in, she was glad to 
see them once more ; and to several of these 
she was enabled to communicate her unabated 
concern for their preservation in the path of 
rectitude, and that they might experience a 
right qualification to “ contend for the faith 
which was once delivered to the saints,” and 
added, “ not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

From this time her strength failed fast, 
but her mind remained clear and serene, and 
she uttered many comfortable expressions to 
her relatives and Friends. The day previous 
to her decease, being in excruciating pain, she 
earnestly desired to be released from her suf- 
ferings, and added, “ in the Lord’s own time, 
which is the only right time.” 

About 8 o’clock the following morning, an 
evident change took place, of which she was 
sensible. The physician being in the room 
she took leave of him, returning her acknow- 
ledgments for his kind attention to her 
through her sickness, and with a countenance 
expressive of sweetness and serenity, she said 
with uplifted hands, ‘“ The prospect is all glo. 
rious! is all glorious !” 

_ To her husband, brothers and sisters, she 
imparted suitable counsel and encouragement 
in relation to their futyre conduct in life, and 
bade them an affectionate and final farewell. 
Taking leave of an aged neighbour (who sur- 
vived her but a short time), she said, ‘“* Give 
my love to thy wife,” and added, “I want 
you to be prepared for a time like this.” Her 
sister-in-law who had been confined by sick- 
ness several months, being brought to the 
house, and coming into the room, she took 
her by the hand and said, “ The gate of the 
kingdom is open to me.” 

The youth present were addressed by her 
in a very feeling manner, encouraging them 
to put their trust in “ Him who is mightier 
than the noise of many waters, and who can 
say, ‘Hitherto shalt thou coms, but ‘no 
further: and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.’”” Desiring them to make an early 


dedication of their time and talents to the 
precious cause of our Holy Redeemer, which 
she abundantly evinced, remained dear to her 
to the last moments of her life. Her peace- 
ful close took place in the afternoon of the 
19th of 2d month, 1839. 
For * The Friend.” 
REMARKS ON EDUCATION. 

Train up a child in the way he should go and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.—Solomon. 

’Tis education forms the common mind.—Pope. 

So much has been spoken and written on 
the subject of education, that we may reason- 
ably suppose there is little remaining to be 
said which has not already appeared in some 
of the numerous dissertations upon education 
that have been poured upon the public 
within a few years. Certain, however, it is, 
that if nothing new can be said on that sub- 
ject, there is room for abundance to be done 
before our system of education will be com- 

lete. 

: If we enquire what education is, we shall 
probably find that the etymology of the word 
furnishes a very tolerable synopsis of its 
meaning and object. Education appears to 
be derived from educo, to draw or lead vut; 
and properly means the expansion and de- 
velopment of the powers, both physical and 
mental, which are implanted in the human 
composition. Education therefore begins 
with the dawning of the intellect, and con- 
tinues, or at least may continue, as long as 
the faculties of body or mind are susceptible 
of further improvement. We sometimes hear 
of persons receiving their education at a cer- 
tain seminary; or of their having finished 
their education. But the truth is that most 
persons receive their education wherever they 
are located, and cannot be properly said to 
have finished it till very near the close of 
life. Those who have been conspicuous in 
any department of life have found their edu- 
cation advancing from youth to age. When 
Newton was prosecuting those profound scien- 
tific investigations which cast such a lustre 
on his age and nation, he was in fact edu- 
cating himself. He was replenishing his own 
mind with those great truths of nature and 
science which had, many of them, Jain con- 
cealed from the penetration of man. When 
the wisest of kings was pouring forth the 
treasures of his capacious mind, he was doing 
little else than extending to others the fruits 
of that extensive education which he had 
given or was then giving to his own mind. 
The superior capability was unquestionably a 
gift divinely bestowed ; yet these powers, if 
not exercised, would have been unavailable. 
That his very superior knowledge was owing 
to application as well as superior capacity, is 
plainly indicated in several passazes of his 
writings. “ Behold, this have I found, count- 
ing one by one to find out the account ;” or, 
as expressed in the margin, “ weighing one 
thing after another to find out the reason,” 
plainly denotes attentive self-education. 

George Fox is generally considered as an 
uneducated man; but that is certainly a mis- 
taken view of his case. He was unquestion- 


ably raised to man’s estate with very little 
scholastic education. His mind owed but 
little of its expansion to books. Yet he was 
not uneducated. His own simple yet graphic 
account of his youthful life, shows that he 
was divinely educated in a remarkable man- 
ner. “ When I came to eleven years of age,” 
says he, “I knew pureness and righteous- 
ness; for while I was a child I was taught 
how to walk so as to be kept pure. The 
Lord taught me to be faithful in all things, 
and to act faithfully two ways, viz. inwardly 
to God, and outwardly to man, and to keep 
to yea and nay in all things.” This was 
education of the best kind. The tenor of his 
narrative plainly shows that his mind was 
trained to close observation and reflection on 
moral and religious subjects. Hence the 
astonishing clearness and accuracy of his 
views upon every thing which regarded the 
moral condition of man, may be traced, in 
part, at least, to the habits of original thought, 
as well as the profound attention to the un- 
foldings of the divine principle, which were 
80 conspicuous in every period of his life. 

It may be safely asserted that a great man 
never appeared who was not in great mea- 
sure prepared by his education for the part 
he was to act. That education, in the case 
of those who are called to exalt the standard 
of righteousness in the world, must be pri- 
marily and principally of divine origin; but 
it must also be concurred with, and assidu- 
ously improved by the individual himself; 
and may be very essentially promoted by the 
care of parents and tutors. Instances are not 
wanting in which religious impressions of 
permanent and effectual character have been 
made by pious tutors. I have understood 
that the mind of the late eminent gospel min- 
ister, George Dilwyn, was forcibly, if not 
permanently drawn to the teacher in his own 
mind, by a very concise admonition from his 
tutor, Anthony Benezet. The pious tutor 
whose mind has received a proper expansion 
by self education, will find many opportunities 
to scatter the seeds of instruction which, 
though at the time apparently fruitless, will 
germinate and produce their fruit at a future 
day.* The youthful mind is the moist place 
on which the seed being cast, may reasonably 
be expected to appear after many days. 

Although every man who becomes con- 
spicuous as a leader of his cotemporaries, 
either in religion or science, must be, to a 
considerable extent, self educated, yet the 
declaration of the poet, that education forms 
the common mind, may be fairly admitted, 
even when we restrict the word education to 
the development received from the instruc- 
tion and example of others. It has been 
justly remarked that the opinions of most 
men are little else than the echo of the opi. 
nions of others! The tendency to imitation 
which so strongly marks the human charae- 
ter, is most conspicuous in youth. In the 
later periods of life we imitate ourselves in 
our thoughts as well as actions; that is, we 





*I have been told by a critic in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, that the passage, Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, Eccles. xi. 1, would be more correctly trans. 
lated, Cast thy seed on moist places. 
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think and acts as we are habituated to do. In 

outh we form our habits in both respects 
chiefly by imitation. Hence the importance 
to the rising generation of correct instruction 
and proper example. Instruction, of some 
kind, is almost unavoidably given at every 
step, whether intended or not. T he enquir- 
ing youth is often imbibing opinions from 
others when those who furnish them think 
but little on the subject. The domestic circle 
is the earliest, and, perhaps, in general the 
most efficient, seminary for youth. Children 
observe and imitate the opinions and manners 
of their parents and associates. And this ten- 
dency to imitation is greatly strengthened by 
attachment. We readily adopt the opinions 
of those whom we love. But we almost in- 
voluntarily, if not unconsciously, discard the 
sentiments of one whom we dislike. Hence 
the great importance of gaining the attach- 
ment of those whom we wish to instruct. If 
parents and tutors do not gain the love as 
well as the esteem of their children and pu- 
pils, they may be assured that their efforts 


to improve their understandings, or to lead | 


them in the way of virtue, will be very apt 
to fail. 


If young persons subjected to the| dangers inseparable from larger seminaries, 
government of those whom they dislike, be-| conducted as they now generally are. 
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Many parents will no doubt excuse them-|study should be filled with profitable agricul” 
selves with the plea that they are too little | tural or mechanical exercises. With this view 
instructed themselves to undertake the in-|he made a small bequest, intended as a 
struction of their children. The writer of} nucleus around which further appropriations 
the short history of a long journey from} might accumulate, to defray the expense of 
Babylon to Bethel, informs us, that soon|establishing a school in his native county, 
after his arrival at the latter, he was told|under the care of suitable Friends, in which 
that his business was to teach the children so| literary instruction and profitable labour 
far as he then knew and had learned, and as| should alternate with each other. The limi- 
he should, from time to time, be further | tation of this bequest to that specific object, 
instructed. He was, he says, a little amazed, | depends upon the contingency of a sufficient 
knowing his own incompetency ; but ponder-| fund being raised within twenty years of his 
ing upon the latter part of the sentence, as| decease, to justify the attempt. Five years 
he should from time to time be further in-|of the twenty are now gone, and little, if any 
structed, he took courage and engaged in the | thing, added to this incipient fund. 

work. Now the principle of this case is| The observations above advanced on domes- 
applicable to instruction in literature as well | tic education, are not intended to discourage 
as religion. If parents are willing to en-|the support of more public seminaries. The 
counter the labour of teaching their children | education proposed would be a good prepara- 
as far as they have learned themselves, the|tion for a more public one. And I am con- 
exercise will be very likely to brighten up|vinced that the introduction, under proper 
what was obscured for want of use, and inte-| regulations, of a system of agricultural and 
rest them in making further attainments, so| mechanical employment into our public semi- 
as to be in reality educating their children | naries, especially our public or society board- 
and themselves at the same time. Children|ing schools, would be a very important im- 
thus instructed would escape some of the| provement. Large seminaries are susceptible 
of advantages which are hardly attainable in 
But |small ones. The talents and learning which 


come virtuous or learned, they must owe it) there is another important advantage attend- | find sufficient exercise in such institutions can 


to some other cause than the instruction of 
their teachers. Parents and teachers, how- 
ever sensible of the necessity of caution in 
their conduct towards those under their 
charge, cannot long sustain a borrowed cha- 
racter. The habits of thought and action 
which they have formed, will generally pre- 
dominate. Consequently to effect the great 
objects of education, the teachers must them- 


of sound principles, and inured to virtuous 
habits. If parents place their children under 
the tuition of men whose principles or habits 
are depraved, or voluntarily expose them to 
vicious associates, they are doing their part 
towards making them precisely what they 
ought not to be. 


The objects to be attained in the education | little else; and if engaged in business of any | 


of youth are two-fold—to imbue their minds 
with proper instruction, and to prevent the 


infusion of vicious principles and _ habits. the former case, exercise and relaxation from the deliberate con 


When parents possess the means or the 
capacity, these objects are probably, in most 
cases, best attained under the domestic roof. 
Seminaries, however carefully conducted, are 
very liable to contain inmates of dangerous 
influence. The attachment of pupils to their 
tutors is seldom so strong as filial fondness 
ought to be. Hence instruction from tutors 
is likely to be received with less cordiality 
than from parents. Were parents sufficiently 
conscious of their responsibilities, they would 
probably find that they were generally 
neither too ignorant nor too busy to afford 
their children a large part of their elementary 
education in science and literature, without 
intrusting them, in the most delicate period 
of life, to the care and tuition of others. 

I have no doubt that the economy of most 
families might be essentially improved by 
rendering them, more generally than they 
are, seminaries of instruction, in science and 
literature, as well as in religion and morals. 


selves be subjected habitually to the = for food and repose, may have its|the principles and habits on which they may 


ant upon this mode of education. It is easily | hardly be concentrated without a heavy ex- 
susceptible of connection with a plan of useful | pense in those of the smaller kind. It is, 
industry. In the country, when farming, | therefore, very desirable that such institutions 
gardening, or mechanical employment fur-| should be freed from the evils so incident to 
nishes business and support, the children may) them. 

be engaged in some of these occupations}; From the definition of education given at 
at an early age. And if the system is main-| the beginning of this essay, we readily infer, 
tained till the children are considerably ad-| that one of the principal objects of the educa- 
vanced in age, all the time which is not|tion bestowed on youth ought to be, to form 


useful employments. Hence one of the evils,| profitably continue to educate themselves 
usually attendant upon our systems of educa-|through the successive periods of life. To 
tion, would be avoided. effect this, a primary lesson should be, the 
As affairs are usually managed, the educa-| value and importance of time. But if young 
tion afforded to youth is too exclusive in its | persons are indulged in the habit of wasting a 
character. [If they are pursuing the study of| large portion of the day, during several of 
science or literature, they are expected to do/| their early years, in senseless diversion, they 
are not likely, under such circumstances, to 
kind, they are supposed to have little or no|place a just estimate upon this irrevocable 
time for prosecuting any species of study. In| boon. It would, therefore, be deserving of 
sideration of those who are 
study, are essential to health. To attain these |intrusted with the management of our large 
objects several hours of the day are commonly | seminaries, whether they cannot devise some 
appropriated to play, or in some seminaries, to | practicable method of combining active indus- 
various gymnastic exercises. In the case of try with literary and scientific pursuits, 
business, the most industrious find intervals) Some useful hints might probably be derived 
which can hardly be appropriated to the usual | from the labours of Fellenburg. LWS. 
employments. These intervals are too often 
dissipated in thoughtless indolence. Now, 
the true system, I apprehend, would be one| Perseverance.—“ Be faithful unto death, 
in which the labours of the body, and the|and I will give thee a crown of life.” ‘Thus 
exercises of intellect, should alternate at such | spake the Spirit of God unto the angel of the 
intervals as to invigorate, without exhausting | church of Smyrna. For he that is warm to- 
the powers of either. Domestic education, | day and cold to-morrow, zealous in the begin- 
especially in the country, readily admits of|ning and slack and easy in his progress, hath 
this alternation. ‘The late William Jackson, | not yet well chosen what side he wiil be of; 
of Chester county, Pennsylvania, was engaged | he sees not reason enough for religion, and 
for a short time, when young, in teaching ajhe hath not confidence enough for its con- 
country school; in which time his observa-|trary; and therefore he is of “ doubtful 
tions of the manner in which the intervals of| mind.” For religion is worth as much to- 
school were usually spent, induced him to|day as yesterday, and that cannot change, 
desire the establishment of a school for the|though we do; and if we do, we have left 
children of Friends, in which the intervals of|God ; and whither he can go that goes from 















struct him. 
it must be like the fire of heaven; it must 
shine like the stars, though sometimes cover- 
ed with a cloud, or obscured by a greater 
light; yet they dwell for ever in their orbs, 
and walk in their circles, and observe their 
circumstances, but go not out by day nor 
night, and set not where kings die, nor are | 
extinguished when nations change their go- 


* ° ° \ 
God, his own sorrows will soon enough in- ( 


THE FRIEND. 


The Society for promoting Christian know- 


This fire must never go out, but | ledge received $450,00v ; of which sum more 


than $250,000 accrued from the sale of 
books. 


Romish Church in the United States.—The 
dioceses are in number 16; churches and 
chapels 418; other stations occasionally 
visited 341; clergymen on the mission 370 ; 


vernment. So must the zeal of a Christian | clergymen otherwise employed 108—making 


be.—Jeremy Taylor. 


OLD AGE. 
BY SOUTHEY. 


** You are old, father William,” the young man cried, 
“ The few locks that are left you are gray ; 

You are hale, father William, a hearty old man— 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ?” 


“In the days of my youth,” father William replied, 
“I remembered that youth would fly fast ; 

And abused not my health and vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last.” 


a total of 478; ecclesiastical institutions 16; 
clerical students 171; colleges for young 
men 16; female religious institutions 31 ; 
female academies 45; charitable institutions 
69. The Romanists have also five periodicals, 
three of which are in the west, and one in the 
German language. In the seven dioceses of 
Detroit, Vincennes, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Bardstown, New Orleans, and Mobile, there 
are at the present time 150 churches, 218 
other stations, 249 clergy, 7 ecclesiastical 
institutions, 83 clerical students, 10 colleges, 
23 female religious institutions, 27 female 


“ You are old, father William,” the young man cried, | @cademies, and 25 charitable institutions.— 


“ And pleasures with youth pass away ; 
And yet you lament not the days that are gone— 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ?” 


“ In the days of my youth,” father William replied; 
“I remembered that youth would not last ; 

I thought on the future, whatever I did, 
That I never might grieve for the past.” 


“ You are old, father William,” the young man cried, 
“ And life must be hast’ning away ; 

You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death— 
Now tell me the reason, | pray ?” 


“TI am cheerful, young man,” father William replied; 
“ Let the cause thy attention engage : 

In the days of my youth, I remembered iny God, 
And He hath not forgotten my age.” 


From accounts published in the English 
religious papers of the late anniversary meet- 
ings in London, we extract the following j= 


The receipts of the British and Foreign 


dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. The) 
issue of Scriptures amounted to about 658,000 | 
copies. 

he publications circulated by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society during the year, amount- 
ed to eighteen millions. The amount of do- | 
nations received was about $26,000, and of 
sales $250,000. 

The income of the London Society for pro- 
moting Christianity amongst the Jews, was 
nearly $100,000. This society has published 
the whole Bible in Hebrew ; sustains schools 
for Jewish children, and public worship in 
Hebrew in London; and sends missionaries 


S. S. Journal. 
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Our readers will do well attentively to read 
and deeply to ponder the article, Remarks on 


| Education, in the present number. From the 


pen of one, himself in great measure a self- 
taught man, who has had large experience 
and extensive opportunities for observation 
and reflection, the views unfolded in the essay 
may be deemed, and prized accordingly, as 
the matured result of a vigorous and some- 
what original mind directed to a subject, 
grown trite indeed from the abundance which 
has been said and written upon it, but never- 
theless of the utmost importance to society at 


B ee eT large, and too little understood in its practical 
Bible Society were equal to about five hun- | 


bearings, even by many who take upon them 
the responsible office of instructer, how spe- 
ciously soever they may theorise. The senti- 
ments expressed in relation to the share which 
the domestic circle and its regulations have, 
or might have, in the business of education, 
especially meet our cordial concurrence, and 
the more so as being in a particular manner 
fitted to the secluded and trying situation in 
which many of our members are placed. As 
to the plan of combining labour, or agricul- 
tural and mechanic employments with intel- 
lectual culture, we were not aware till now 
informed by the writer, of the bequest for 





to the countries where the principal settle- 
ments are found. 
The schools (in Ireland) of the London | 


that object by the late venerable William 
Jackson, and the knowledge of the circum- 
stance will be pleasing to many with whom 
his memory is dear, and who love to recall 


Hibernian Society have 117,900 pupils.| his primitive and patriarchal figure in the 
There are 816 Sunday schools, with 55,000 | seat he occupied with such modest dignity at 
scholars; more than 18,000 of these go to no} our annual solemnities for many years in 


other than the Sunday school. 
they ee 49 Scripture readers. 
The 


Last year| regular succession,—nearly the last of his 


kind—the link as it were, connecting a by- 


ritish and Foreign School Society| gone century with that which is passing. 


have 42 teachers in training; 113 schools,| May the little nucleus possess an attractive 


and 5549 scholars. 


principle analogous to that of the magnet, 





drawing to itself particles from all around, so 
that the benevolent design may not ultimately 
be thwarted. 


aes — aiid . 


Diep, on fifth day afternoon, the 13th inst.. Mary 
Ruoaps, wife of Daniel J. Rhoads, of this city, in the 
49th year of her age. 

—— at Portland, Maine, on the Ilth of fourth 
month last, Lypia WinsLow, widow of our late friend, 
Jubn Winslow, of Westbrook, in the 83d year of her 
age; an elder upwards of forty-seven years. She had 
been for more than four years confined to her cham- 
ber, during which her sufferings were at times great. 
She expressed her earnest desire that her children 
might first seek the kingdom of heaven, and that her- 
selt might be preserved in patience and resignation to 
her Maker's will. By her own request she was in- 
terred in Friends’ burial ground at Westbrook, where 
she had passed most of her useful life. 

, at the residence of her father, Gideon Rams- 
dell, in the town of Perrinton, county of Monroe and 
state of New York, Lypia C., wife of Lorenzo Hatha- 
way, Sth month 31st, 1829, aged 31 years. She was 
a birthright member of the Society of Friends, and a 
member of Farmington Monthly Meeting. From 
her earliest youth she was an example of truth and 
integrity, and as she advanced in years, manifested a 
strong attachment tu the principles of the Society. She 
had been in poor health for about ten years previous 
to her decease, sume part of which time she suffered 
severe pain. During her last illness she was confined 
to her bed about two months, and her bodily afflictions 
were very great, so much_so, that she got but little 
rest, and sometimes did not close her eyes in sleep 
during the twenty-four hours. Yet, she endured it all 
with Christian fortitude and patience, and was re- 





| signed to the will of her heavenly Father; expressing 


an assurance that, through the merits of a- crucified 
Redeemer, “an house” was prepared for her,“ not 
made with hands eternal in the Heavens.” She was 
often in supplication and prayer, that the will of God, 
and not her will, might be done; and said, that these 
afflictions were to prepare her for a better world. At 
one time she remarked, that it did not require much 
discernment to see that the pleasures of this world 
were all vanity and vexation of spirit—that true hap- 
piness was to be found only in humbly submitting our- 
selves to the cross uf Christ. 

, at his residence, at Bolton, Mass., the 25th of 
3d month, 1839, Tnomas Fry, aged 47 years. In the 
death of this dear Friend, Society has sustained no or- 
dinary loss. Blessed beyond the common lot with 
intellectual powers which had been well cultivated, 
and over which divine grace had in good degree shed 
its heavenly influence, he was well qualified for use- 
fulness, and was extensively employed both in civil 
and religious Society. He was for many years a 
teacher of youth, and in this profession was singularly 
successful in imparting useful knowledge; being fa- 
voured to exert over his pupils an influence for good 
which bound them closcly to him—and there are num- 
bers, in various parts of the country, who can bear 
their affectionate testimony to his uniform fidelity and 
kindness. His final sickness was protracted and ex- 
ceedingly distressing, but during its progress he was 
preserved in much patience, being often engaged fer- 
vently to pray that this might not fail him. He fre- 
quently expressed to different Friends who visited him 
during his confinement, his earnest desire for the 
prosperity of our religious Society, and for ‘ts preser- 
vation on ancient Christian ground—manifesting great 
concern lest its members might, by little and little, 
lose their strength, by neglecting faithfully to main- 
tain our religious testimonies. For several weeks 
previous to his close, he was mercifully enabled to 
resign his beloved family and Friends into the good 
keeping of their heavenly Father, and to feel that the 
things of the world had no longer any hold upon him; 
and finally, he very quietly breathed his last, leaving a 
most comfortable evidence that the change was to him 
unspeakable gain. 
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